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ABSTRACT 

The purpose of this study was to learn about some of 
the substantive differences between Head Start and day care programs 
by identifying Head Start programs that had initiated day care 
services and then comparing similarities and differences before and 
after transition. The research strategy involved two phases: (1) 
identifying the national trend in all Head Start programs that had 
converted from part day operation to full day operation in 1969, 1970 
and 1971, (2) selecting a representative sample of programs that had 
made the conversion. In the entire sample, only 19 had converted to 
day care, 10 of which were selected for intensive study. Findings are 
presented under the following headings: (1) Interview Data, (2) 
Decision Making Which Led to Conversion, (3) Changes in Program 
Objectives, (4) Specific Problem Areas Identified in Interviews as a 
Result of Change in Operating Characteristics, (5) The Working 
Mother, and (6) Facilities. (Author/MS) 
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In the past decade the American people .saw an attempt by the federal 
x governietit és end*poverty through direct intervention which President 
\ 
Johnson called the war on poverty. A new governmental agency, the office 
of Ecpnomic Opportunity was created which'then impiemented ‘new services from 
federal monies in dtamaneg: health, legal, and educational services. One 
program from this effort created “a national: trend in this sauneey which dom- 
oe inated and continues to dominate thinking about special educational needs of 
the poor. This program, Operation Head Start, led many educators to charac- 
terize the 1960's - the decade of compensatory preschool education for the 
disadvantaged child, The objectives, methods, and evaluation of the many 
diverse compensatory preschool programs have been the subject of intensive 
research and planning efforts by educators and psychologists in universities 
and by those working in the federal ‘government. The general effectiveness 
of the strategy is currently being debated: ‘there are those who acclaimed 
pot it as extremely successful and those critics who have argued against exces- 4 
- ed sive optimism. It is clear, however, that there is “general agreement on the 
i) _Major objectives of operation Head Start: the idea wag simply to give the 
yy economically disadvantaged child preschool experience which would better pre-. = 
bo? pare him to use his following school experience more effectively; While ‘many . 
programs stressed a wide range of other services, the benettes that may have 
accrued to the participating child's fanity were seen as: indirect. The orig- 
inal educational rationale was apparent in the name of the program: Head Start 


> and the rationale‘ was not a complex one: if poverty, children fall behind in 
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school achievement’ beginning in grade school, then let them beet eatlier to ae 
compensate for this trend in poor achievement. In other words, the focus was , - 
clearly on the three and four year old child who was likely to do poorly in 
school achievement, , ; \ 
‘Recently, there tas heen tnermastne emphasis on day care programs as ; 
‘gervices to the poor, and in terns of the national picture, it has as 
argued that day care services should replace Head Start programs. The ration- 
ale for this point is that day care programs will meet the compensatory edu- 
‘ bd cational needs of the dleudvantaced child and allow for the mother of the 
child to work and thereby better the families economic situation. 
The purpose of this study was to learn about some of the substantive’ 
differences betweén Head Start and day care programs by identifying Head 
Start Sueuvaiie that had initiated day care services and then compare the ta 
/ 
similarities and differences before and after the transitions. 
The initial research questions which guided the thinking in designing 
and executing the following stemmed directly from our concern for more 
clearly secunatnidang three issues: (1) we were interested in knowing the 
extent to which:current national Head Start programs are operating on a full 
day basis, and therefore providing essentially a day care service, (2) we 
were interested in describing what we sxankic’ to be a national: trend in the 


conversion of Head Start programs from part day operations to full day oper- 


ations in the 1969, 70 and 71, and (3) we were interested in the nature of 


the .conversion process from operating part day Head Start programs into opera- 
ting full day programs, More spécifically we wanted to understand how the 
process of conversion was initiated and how it was implemented. Specific 


issues ‘here seemed clearly important, They were: evidence of community 
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need for full day programs, a comparative cost analysis of the two kinds of 


programs , the differences in objectives of the two kinds of programs, the. 


e 


___.____-eomparative success of the different programs, the comparative problems both 
in the transitions from part day to full day programming, and inthe actual 
eee differences. F " ° ‘ 

The research strategy developed to attempt to viel Ruiutions to these 


. 


questions is basically a simple one, It involved two phases. The first was 
to ‘identify the national trend in all Head Start programs that’ had converted 
from part day operation to full day operation in 1969, 70, and 71 fiscal 
years. Phase: two involved selecting ‘a representative small, sample of programs 


“Noo 


that had made such a conversion for more intensive study through site visits 


and iaterviews, Me + 
It was postulated, that Head Start centers initiating day-long programs 


were common, and that in these past fiscal years, we'would see a national 
trend toward. day-long programming in response to an existing need for day 


care or substitute day care facilities for children -of the economically dis- 
: , hy 


advantaged," : eas , : 


Records from the Washington Office of Child Development which sponsors 


and funds Head Start Centers were-obtained for fiscal years 1969, 1970, and ~ f 
1971. The information included the - following: the names and locations of 


; all operating Head Start grantees, the length of day of-their programs, the 
2 amount of federal and non- federal funds they nacatse’ he number of site or 
operating locations , hapber of classes and children each goanieks served, and / . _ 

a. number of professional, resident (community) , and volunteers staff oper~--- 
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ating in the ‘meer 
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In’ examining these data,.a réversal of the expected trend was found: 
it found that part day ptograms increased slightly and that epi programs 
converted from full day to part day than did »programs convert from part day 
to full tay. 

In 1969, the percentage of Head Start programs operating on a full day 
basis was 41.9 ee those operating on a part time basis was 58.1. In 
‘fiscal year 1970, the numbers of part time accounts increase slightly, 
while the ata of full time accounts decrease slightly. By fiscal 


year 1971, 64. 7 peNcent of all accounts were part time, while 35. 5. parece 


were full time. These data are presented in. Table 1. e 
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Tneert Table 1 about here 


While ‘ho information was obtained before the 1969 fiscal year, it is 


clear ,that in il national trend of operating Head Start centers has not been 


« 


toward” programing ona oon day basis. - Sa m 


In the entire “sample, only 19 i had, in fact, converted to dass : ¢ 


care from part day progiamming.” These seenitonts to the national trend were 
then singled out for further more intensive study. Of the nineteen programs i 


identified, which are centlons to sin national trend, half converted to : —_— 
fsb aay in fiscal year 19705 and half in 1971. The locations of these pro- ; ‘ . 

grams were geographically diverse, six were located in’ the mdsiat section ‘ Fa A 

of the country, New England, New York State, New Jersey and Philadelphia. * tee . 4 d 


sins. wate Southern including Mississippi, Virginia, Arkansas, West Virginia 


°, 


-and Texas.” Two are Midwestern, Minnesota and Ohio, and two:are Western, 
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California and Washington State. Eleven of the programs might be classified 


rural-suburban, while the remaining eight could be classified urban. ‘Two Z a ae “ 
are located in large cities. The members of the sample pool vary in size 
and numbers of childrén 'gerved, the largest serving 1,000 at 60 locations 
after conversion, and the smallest four nach serving 30 children in one loca-~ 
‘ " elon Within this wide eae, the programs serve an average of 178 children 
j saat, While stuendlrindd per child between programs does not seem to vary 
a radically after conversion from part day,to full day operations, in general 4 
‘ ‘ full day operations cost nore to run. Each program that has made the con- 
version has either increased its funding level, or decreased the, numbers of *— 
dhdlitven it serves, Two) programs reduced their overall costs after conversion 


, i 
S by decreasing professional BERS in one case and decreasing numbers of loca- 


1 . 
tions in the other, Four of the centers increased fanding levels and decreased 


fumbers of children setived. Insterms of total children served by these 


diverse programs, 4,600 children attended part day Head Start programs before ~ oe 


, 


conversion and 3,679 attended full day programs after conversion. In terms 

“4 } bis . . - 
of expenditures, based on total budgeted monies divided by numbers of , : 
SUSE, an average of $1,003 was -spent nae child per year before conversion, 


ea we $1; 770.50 was sient Bey ‘child per year after conversion, 


Phase II of the study involved more intensive examination of the sample E 


+ pool: programs, qualitative information and more specific statistics from 
- . ° - ry . * 


e 


these programs through site visits. .- » 


° a ge oes * , we 3 
The following interview schedule was used in conjunction with a site Ly : 4 


visit. Furthermore ,all budget and basic statistics: were obtained for these 


t 
10 programs. ' es exe thew. ont "3 ved ‘f, 
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The design of Phase II included a preliminary check with all of the pro- 


os 


2 : 
grams to assess the accuracy of the data on programs in their region. With 
the exception of the complications with the nature of the conversion identified 
‘in the largest Eastern urban center, all other findings from the sample pool 


were accurate. Ten perating full day Head Start centers which had coriverted 


‘¢ 


from part day were chosen from the sample for site visits. . Good geographic 


and urban-rural diversity was maintained. 


The specific ‘issues we were interested in were included in the following 


questionnaire or interview schedule. 


Interview Schedule for the Study of Head Start Centers 
that have Initiated Day Long Programs 


We are interested in talking with people who have recently expanded their 
, ; . mn 


Head Start programs into full day. operations. This is because we expect that 


“increased federal emphasis on Child Care will call for such expansion in the 


near future and we are interested’ in learning from programs, such as yours, 


about some aspects of the expansion process. It is our hope that information — 


\ 


that you can provide us will prove useful to other programs considering expansion. 


The following questions are not meant to be evaluative but are.rather to find 


= Mee * 


out information, é 


Questions about the nature of the transition from part day programming 
é . 3 * i o . 


to full day programming: os 
1. What would you consider to be the reasons behind the decision. made 


at your center to operate on a full day basis? _Of these possible reasons, 


which would you rate as most: important and why?” 5 ° 


2. In comparison to the part day operation, how do you think the pro- 


_ gram has changed. in terms of its objectives? What do you see as the most 


. important change in objectives and why? 


" 


3. In terms of ust running" ‘the program, what strikes you as being 


a: 
‘different now that you operate full time? What has been the easiest and 


most difficult in terms of adjusting or, ehanging your program. 


co wes (oe 
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ms We are interested in the decision making process that you underwent 
to ae ‘the change from part day toxfull day. For example, who saewed to 
have the idea first and who worked hardest to see that it irae acne lished) 
5. ih gee expert aneee do you have a way of telling whether or not the” 
families you serve ate satisfied with the new program? Does it, for example, 
allow more mothers to work? What do you see gre the overall ‘advantages and 
« disadvantages of the fult day versus part day program? “ 
Tt was expected that the author would use this: set of questions. to | | 
collect data from the directors or other knowlédgeable suena through site 
“visits to the sample programs. Included in this interview schedtile were 
woe requests for basic data duct aetie ond basic cost information, This request eS 
for ‘information went beyond’ what was already known BbauE font center from the 
Phase I data collection which was done in the Washington central o “ice. More 
specifically, we now ceed about the type of building they utitdzed, the * 
general economic status of the parents siey served, the numbers of mothers = 
who worked and needed ch facility’ for a day care service. This information 


ae was to-be obtained on a before and after comparison basis. Data collection 


spanned three months time and involved the researcher's visit to three 


tegional offices, one in the South, one in the Midwest, and one in the Far 
‘ fy ot ; : ‘ x. : 
West. Specific visits were also made to three rural Southern centers and 


4 
three urban Eastern centers, — ‘ 


Additional information was obtained from the Midwest regional admin- 
- > a ; F . _¢ ‘ u) 
istrative office on three centers, ‘two included in the sample pool, and a , § a 
*, \redire aeee ote . . 7 , 
urban center in a large Northern Midwest city which had operated full time 


as > in a year 1969, ark ties in Fiscal year 1970, and full ‘time again in. 


-. * fiseal year 1971. Data was aise obtained on two center's vin the Far West. 
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which could be characterized as suburbanp-rural. In total, six: centers were 


site visited while data on four centers was obtained from supervisors of 


programs from regional offices. All data collection was done by the author. 


F 6 é 
Findings of Phase II, An Intensive View of 10 Programs 


The interview data. The best: interview data is limited. to the six pro- 


’ 


grams which wete site visited by the author. These programs were located in ' 
a poor urban town in Massachusetts, a large Eastern’ city, and small rural a 


communities in West Virginia, 4rkansas , and Texas, Comparable data on the 


* 


. % ' 
programs in rural Ohio, urban, Minnesota and suburban California were obtained 


from personnel and records in the regional offices, This information wag 


- ‘ 


seen by the author’ as being somewhat Agee hetpral because of the distance . 
mii the source, and was used less cetenateaty in reporting’ ‘tindings. 
e 
The decision making which dead to conversion. Of all the directors and 


assistants interviewed “none et the respoiidents saw the conversion as a Papa 


to an expressed need in the ne a One. agency ‘director felt that the 


. 


urban. day care center that was converted from Head: Start funds in his community 


Fy woe 


was the result of the government selling them a "bill of goods." * contrast 


2 


to Pneey the ‘daveldiaant of a rural day care al lea from Head Start funds 


- 


‘was seen by one director as a comunity need once the iceman had been - 


systematically educated by her agency to nvoetakectids need and to sarkts : “4 
cipate in sis, ickual Kept eneatatston of the program, : . 7 ; e . 

In two cases, the major ee the conversion given was directive os I ite 
‘from the regional-office :seemingly contingent on future funding. ‘In the a 


first instance, the regponses indicated that- the agency felt it was a coming 


a 


te 


ry 
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thing and wished to be "with it" combined with the fact’ that a state study of’ 5 A 


asf the community was not Shranised in away that it could express this. beak ne 


54s 5 hig ‘ 
the town poverty area shad recommended day care services ‘for the "community, 
When’ asked if the need was ‘Axpragsed by the si aa te answer was no, that 


In sa sc the major conclusion must be drawn that directors ana -prheyy felt | 


. ° 


het ‘the decision’.to convert came from salad of experts and professionals, 

and often from a perceived or direct order from those who ‘controlled’ their’ 
“funding. The decision making protéss behind converting from Head Start oper- 
‘ations to day care was, of course, “elsaely linked to the program’ s ‘survival. +. ; 
“EnEE, seems particularly to be the case of the day care peagree operating in 

the largest Saban paceeing which is now operated by the “hoard of Education 

under contract by the State Department of Public Welfare, but was previously 


‘run by the school board as delegated agency of an Anti Poverty Actipn Committee 


which was funded by 0.E,0.. As-the result of a funding. crises through 0.£.0. 


+ the day care, operation was forced to begin full day operations so that the 


" State would assure their operating funds. At this point the Anti Poverty 


% 


‘Community Action agency began its own part day, program and. ceased to deal: 


with the day care program. Conversion‘ in this case, which ‘involved the oper- 


ation of: 104 locations, was clearly the-result of a Survival tactie-on the 
frances = 


part of the program's 8 ; board of dizee This process could be best charac- 


terized ¢ as an : aotimontous battle between the. proponents of day care ‘versus: 
ial . ‘ 
the proponents of Head Start, but it remains unclear as to who was responsible 


- 4 . : . . © 


‘for the initial bsidghhany i 


e 


‘In conclusion, the. lesen data from the’ six directors suggests that 


the basic reasons bein the’ “shift ‘from part day to full day (day pei en 
y 4 
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Start programming came from interna] or perceived governmental pressures, or , aa 


t as the result of prefessional- recommendations. IT would suggest that this . + 


does not necessarily have negative connotations in the actual implementations . a 
: ; r : ‘ . : 7 ‘ ‘ te’ 7 
of the programs or in meeting the. needs of poverty communities. This seems 

i a 7 sg cave . ry 
particularly important in terms of the’ rural day care“programs in West Virginia, 


whitch, under the charismatic Leadership of a few: individuals, has involved  °. 


* many parents as’ paraprofessionals and seems to have generated ‘solid community 


e support. : ae? ar ook a 


- Changes. in Progran Obidetives. Those interviewed frequently saw the possi- 
/ a — ; es 
ie ebay pf utilizing the- sen enger time in the full day (day care) situation to 


have a greater impact on the lives of the oes and their fauilies. a It was 


\ 


recoghtzad, however, that the extra hours apedt with siete required changes: 
in program objeckived, “It was reported that the old Head Start part day edu- 


cational objectives could-successfully be incorporated into-the day long -pro- re a: a 


gram if staffirig permitted; however, the following ahenge in a ae objective 
was mentioned several eens: in the day Jong program more attention must be 


paid to the affective needa of children because the length’ of dey Koemers 
closer worker-child - spel actinndtiipe: In line with this, the ‘smallest program, | ; 8 


"in eisead Texas felt that while they did incorporate Head Start type activities, 


music, art, educational T.V. and others, the new strength of the Prograni wads 
“ad | “in the home Like'atmosphere they pundie for the children which included ‘ 
expanded food mil health edie It seemed also’ clear to the researcher 
that all “dtxectops were careful to state that aia S were not erat tee wera 
ath ate = 


custodial or babysitting care for the cilideen,, bot that they somehow were 


attempting to serve a surrogate parental function to somehow provide assistance : 


: ’ te 


te a > 
Se . ie ‘ 
,to the families they serve, but the previous Head Start programs were charac- 


terized as- being more school oriented that their current programs. Some . 


directors sgid that . they would prefer operating a part day program just ine 


_ terms of the additional work involved for them,’ but felt that in the long 


, "tun the -full i i day-care. model was RSrEnes, ba3ically because it provided 


Sy ‘ . 


nore and “lengthy contadt between slaves and workers and professional staff. 
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s s eeific’ Problem Areas s Identified in: Pibaitasta . ‘ ‘ 
. ‘as a Result of | Granges, in Operating Characteristics’ @ . 
Be ne ’ : : 
es a: a (1)° It was.. found that’ new Way oe programs often served a younger” ¥ 


eo. 
~~ & 


: child or a. larger age range of ehnieren if the program took pint tooa: on‘ an 


Niue . 


a after school” basis. inter was seen as Pivblenatis Decay TO required ney Yn fos 


programming efforts. : : ; 2 


Sg (2) Té the’ program apawaked.s on a 7AM to oe basis a split shift a ee 7 


arrangement ‘uguil ly was used. tinder these eovidiztons, continuity of adult : sa 


¢ 


child contact was disrupted. ; ; nay : é , - 


w 


. ‘ » Sc * ‘ F ‘ 8 , 
(3). Parent involvement on a volunteer basis was more difficult to $+. 


o 


. 


e * Ke en x 
_arrange. if the mother worked. Under these conditions parent auxilliary: groups 


were often the’ énly parent involvement unless The mother's job was actually in 
ae P <7 


a7 7 
e 


x rs i = . . 
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the “day ‘care center. a 


o? : ‘ y; ” 


ENS on “ (4) berdiew: more meals were served, meal. préparation was more costly. 
a ee oe : 


. 


_ 6) State. requiicedenta of licensing operations as day cate 8 services are 
‘ 


*s 


more rigorous than’ for Head REAEE prograns “and as a result marly ‘prograns had 


” 


difficulty meeting taiizonam “ptaeeing, spaces” Cand ‘food réquirenents." : ~ ° ms 


° . 


(6) If services for siblings we not racia elblings. would’ often be 


take children from the program home with them ‘after school. 


This problep was. 
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limited to the urban programs. “ 


ae - ; 
(7) Because! priorities for serving working mothers existed for most pro~ 


grams, a recruitment problem avisted given that so rey mothers worked in high 
poverty aceam, ’ | 

It is interesting to note that none of the directors or other alunite 
trative assistants felt that there were no "easy" aspects to the conversion. 
Three felt that the term conversion was inaccurate, and ‘that they had really 
begun ftom adieniceh or that in some ways the eiduas of deplenneiug their 
programs ieatha have been simpler if they had dont so. Most dixeckore felt 


relatively positive about their professional and paraprofessional staff. It 


was this researcher's impression that ‘the rural programs had done a particularly 


outstanding job inthe training of community poverty individuals as parapro- 


rd 


fessionals. A recurrent theme, however, was the issue of summer jobs for 


local elementary school teachers ‘who had\depended on summer Ii ad Start sessions 


Z 


for employment, These téachers were perceived by those interviewed as being < 


resistant to implementing day long full year programs ‘due to fhe cut in their 


financial resources. . a 


t 
e 
‘ r - 


tn the rural communities, the directors felt that they were currently 


providing better atid wore consistent dental and medical health cate for parti- 


cipating children than had previously been provided by part day and summer 


programs. This was because they felt they could Identify health problems 
more readily through more contact, with children and families and exercise more 
¥ r F 


4 


control over followiny through witht thea services. ‘In addition, the directorpaye x, 


felt that they of fered nutritional supplements to-home diets in their frore 
ie : ‘9 B23 
extensive breakfast, snack and lunch services. These food services also pro- 


a | ' , : 
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vided employment: opportunities for poverty community individuals. 


The Working Mother 


| 
Only one program which served 30 children had a requirement that the ae : 


mother worked or was handicapped # In this rural program, 28 mothers had 
"9 ‘ / / 
jobs. In the smaller Eastern urban area, of 300 families served, an esti- 


mated 5% of the mothers worked. Tf ‘the larger ,day’ care program, which serves ; 
“5,000 children, as estimated 35° of the mothers worked. In rural Arkansas, 

the program serves 145 children, and reported that no nother worked. Tn 

test Virginia the program sexuet 210 children with an estimated 60% of working 
mothers. Administrators in the CAP agencies which sponsor these programs 

felt that unemployment was high for their areas. To some extent, civflian 
labor force uhemployment data for standard metropolitan areas support their 


. w#e , 


, cowtentions, particularly for the larger area where unemployment among, Negroes 


= é 
__—is-particularly high. e 


It seems clear that the strategy of mating ‘avaflable services for working 


mothers is questionable unless jobs are available. 
2 \ 7 
a A consistent question asked the individuals interviewed after the initial 


question on numbers of mothers who needed the facility to work, was: in your 


estimation are there jébs available for them in the area?’ It was consistently 


perceived by all directcrs that jobs were scarce in every area. The issue of © 


providing a service for working mothers who. had little chance of getting jobs 


. ry 
v 


did not seem to be a major inconsistency to the directors except in the case g., 
ie ; P ; oF 
of one director who was against the day care model in general. Particularly 


he felt that the jobs given workirg mothérs in work incentive plan created a 
faise need for day care and undignified work for mothers. 
- a 


44 
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Facilities 
: Finally, additional data was collected on kinds of physical piants that 
‘ were used as day care centers. Most frequent ly the facilities were unused 
.church space and unused Seibel buildings. The directors maintained that the 
centers kept to guidelines of. 35 square feet of wer space and 75° square 
feet of, outddbs, space per child, but frequently ceagiiataed that they were 


forced to use basement facilities, run down or abandoned school facilities, 


ae . ' 


and general unwanted space. The fact that meeting’ licensing requirements 
became a recurrent problem for most operations reflects the realities of 


o 


poor physical plants. 


To summarize the Phase 11 data then: It was found that after conversion 
to full day, the programs were more expensive to run. When the programs ran 
on a part day basis an average expenditure of $1,003 per child, per year was 
reported while full day programs spent an average of $1,770 per child per 

_ygar. After conversion from part day to full day, the programs served less 
children unless they were able eb increase their outside funding sources. 

In deters of toval children for the 19 pibgenin, 4800 children attended part 
day before conversion and 3,679 atténded full day progranis after conversion. 
“ The full day programs aid not necessarily allow more mothers to work; te 

in fact recruitment of eligible working mothers for full day programs was 
seen as a problem for many proyrams, particularly in areas of high unemployment. 
It was reported that changing form full day programming required a change 
Siu educational or program objectives in most cases. A Common argument was 5 “es: ; ad 


given that day long programming required paying more attention to: the children's 


A "affective needs. This was accompanied by the felt need for assuming a larger 
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parental surrogate role by the professionals grexsuteg the programs. Other 
changes in operating characteristics were pies exored: 
| No evidence was ‘apparent that ¢he conversion from part day Head Start 
_to fuil day child care programming was a function of expressed community 

need; rather the decision to sonvnge was made by professionals. in agencies 
because they saw advantages to day care versus Head Start programs, or 
because of a response to administrative pressures by those who controlled 
funding. 

Conclusions from this small study on Head Start programs that initiated 


> 


day care services for national policy are not readily obvious or particularly 
in Eaves of simecasiiees ees care services in lieu of Head Start, programs: Tt 
would be difficult to argue, however, that facilities which gave full day 
care ‘services to children which incorporated siento i asd of Head 

» Start programs and allowed the-mother to work.would not be an {deal goal, 


but in reviewing the findings of programs which have, in fact, attempted this 


strategy, under present conditions the results have been less than ideal. 
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Table l 


Percentage of Programs Operating Full Day Versus 


: Part Day in Fiscal Year 1969, 70 and 71 
Yaar sumbers of “Numbers of Total. Percentage " | Percentage 
Fuil Time Centers Part Time Centers = ‘Numbers Full Time Part Time : 
a aaa a 
“1969 304 422 726 4g 58.1 


